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THE HARPEE. 



The old Ivish limp has now, perhaps, no existsnce, unless 
in the repositories of the curious. It has passed away, among 
many other interesting relics of eai-lier times, which had yet 
a lingering existence at tlie close of the last century. Any 
one who can look back distinctly for about thirty years, may 
chance to have some recollection of the travelling harper ; at 
that time, of course, in the wane of life and social considera- 
tion. Prior to this, and in a much simpler state of society, 
he was an honoured guest, whose appearance never failed to 
produce much animated exxitement wherever he came, laden 
with the music, the provincial intelligence and the family 
gossip, amassed during half a year or more of tuneful pcregii- 
nation. 

The wTiter can vividly, though, perhaps, not with very 
great accuracy, recall the personal appearance of a veiy old 
man named Freue or Freney, who was, something more than 
thirty years since, a welcome visiter in every respectable 
family, through many of the western counties. Frene could 
not then have been less than ninety years old. He was aljout 
the middle size, but much bent by age ; with a head of the 
Homeric cast, and venerably crowned with the whitest hair. 
His harp, as the writer — then a child — can recollect its ap- 
pearance, wiis a dark framed, antique loolcing instrument, 
closely strung with thin brass wires, which produced that wild, 
low, ringing music, which, in the following stanzas, is at- 
tempted to be expressed by the words "fairy chime." The 
effect of this was heightened by the old man's peculiar expres- 
sion of intense, and sometimes pleased attention to his owu 
mnsic, as he stooped forward, holding his head close to the 
wires, wliiie he swept them over with a feeble, uncertain, and 
trembling hand — the too obvious effect of extreme age. His 
appeariince thus bowed beside tlie instrument, wliich (though 
as the writer is informed, it was a small harp,) towered far 
above his white head — was of the most picturesque character, 
and might well have served to illustrate the description of his 
more poetic brother in the '■ Lay." But poor old Frene had 
no i-allying of tuneful power — ^his harp-strings seemed to have 
caught the wandering, querulous, and feeble dotage of his 
infirm age, and echoed mournfully of departed power and life. 
And it now adds much to the intei'est of this recollection, that 
he could not have been the welcome guest, which at this time 
he was, for the sake of his music. He was a venerable 
rain of those good old times, which their then survivors felt 
to be passing away with the harper. Old Frene had lived 
among their grandfathers, and had filled no mean place in the 
gay doings of those less refined, butmore joyous and hospita- 
ble times. He was full of old stories about persons, whose 
names and deeds had still an interest in the memory of their 
descendants ; and these stories were heard with a delight 
which can now be little understood. They excited that sym- 
pathy, which is the effect of similar habits and feelings ; and 
the world has long ceased to look with congenial interest on 
tlie half harhai'ic heroism and hospitality of that masculine 
generation, of which there now remains scarcely a distinct re- 
collection. It will hardly bo necessary to inform the intelli- 
gent reader of the following poem, that it refei-s to the hai-p 
and harper of an earlier period — O'Counellan, whose his- 
tory is briefly given in a former number. 

O'CONNELLAN'S HAKP. 

Harp so loved in days of old, 

Uuhonored now — 
The hand that swept thy strings, is cold, 

And tuneless thou ! 
Tho' oft, when other sounds are still 

la evening gi'ey. 
The peasant carols on the hill 

Thy plaintive lay ; 
But, never more those chords of thine 

Shall viljrate there — 
No more, with silvery splendour shine 

Thro' evening air ; 
Nor maiden watch the minstrel pace, 

His honored path, — 
Who looks for him — alas ! must ti'ace. 

The tomb-crov.'ned rath ! 

By Lough Gur's waters, lone and low. 

The minstrel's- laid — 
Where mouldering cloisters dimly throw 

Sepulchral shade : 



Where clustering ivy darkly weeps 

Upon his bed. 
To blot the legend where he sleeps — 

The tuneful Dead I 
And fall'n are the towers of time 

In dust, and lone, 
Where the ringing of his fairy chime 

So well was known ! 
Where song was sweet and mirth was high. 

And beauty smiled — 
Thro' roofless halls the night winds sigh. 

The owl shrieks wild ! 

The towers are fall'n — and where are they 

Who met of yore. 
To listen to the minstrel's lay 

Or knightly lore ! 
The castle lifts its broken pile 

In silent air — 
And answers with a gloomy smile 

That such things were ! 
Still cherished lives to distant ycni-s, 

The minstrel's name — 
An honor'd relic still appears 

The Clairseaoh's frame — 
Tho' in the shroud of ruin it lie, 

By time unstrung — 
Its soul of music, may not die — 

The strains it sung ! 



J. UU. 



THU GSOLOGY OF BUBUH AND ITS 5U2UIIBS. 

(Concludeil from p. )2S0 

Having disposed in this rapid and very imperfect sketch of 
those objects to the south of the Dodder, which claim the 
attention of the geologist, we shall now pass to the more 
recent formations on which the metropolis is situate, and 
which are found upon its northern and western sides. 

Dublin is built upon a great alluvial deposit of sand, clay, 
and gravel, whose depth is various in different parts of the 
city. In some places, as, for example, Castle-street and 
High-street, after sinking to a certain depth, peat has been 
encountered, which, when dried, has afforded a very e.TCellent 
turf. This curious fact was first publicly announced in a 
letter lately addressed by Philip MoUoy, Esq. of Merrion 
square, to tho secretary of the Geological Society of Dublin. 
When this alluvial bank is pierced through, a stone of a 
peculiar kind is met with denominated calpe, a term first 
applied to it by our celebrated countryman, Mr. Kirwan. 
Tliis calpe has a close fracture, a very dark colour, and is 
very generally intersected with veins of hornstone and calca- 
rious spai'. Besides carbonate of lime it includes considerable 
quantities of silex and alumen, traces of the oxides of iron 
and manganese, and an appreciable per ceutage of free carbon, 
to which its colour is due. 'It is in fact a rock intermediate 
between limestone and clayslato, and has by some geologists 
been considered as arising from an intimate ixilmixture of 
both. In consequence of the amount of foreign (tai-tha and 
oxides which it includes, this stone does not admit of being 
burned into lime. It is also extremely ill ailapteii to the pur- 
poses of building, for, by exposure to air and moisture, it 
becomes soft and friable, and undergoes a very rapid dis- 
integration, a fact unfortunately too well attested by the 
dilapidated exteriors of some of our public buildings. To the 
geologists, however, it is particularly interesting, being a stone 
of a very characteristic composition, and one almost peculiai 
to Dublin and its vicinity. In this district it alternates with 
beds of limestone of remarkably dark colour, and which fre- 
quently include fully ten per cent, of silex. It is alsd 
frequently studded with cubical crystals of u-on pyrites, and 
associated with thin strata of slate clay, containing imbedded 
spheroidal masses of a species of clay iron stone, a substance 
which, when burned and mixed with quick lime, affords a 
cement capable of setting under water. These different beds, 
were it not that they are obviously a part of a very extended 
formation which exhibits elsewhere faa- different characters, 
might be fairly classified with the earlier calcarious rocks ; for, 
like these, they are, as far as the observation of the writer 
goes, almost enthely destitute of animal or vegetable fossils. 
In this particular how strikingly are they distinguished from 
the Kjldare limestone, brought into the city by the Grand 
Canal, which appears to he Mttle more than an aggregation of 
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pBtrlfied sliclls and corals. This is tLe stone vrliioli is chiefly- 
employed by the lime burners of Dublin. 

Within the city the calpe docs not any where crop out, or 
appear at the surface. In the suburbs, however, there are 
several quarries -which yield it, and its accompanying- black 
flinty limestone, the hrgest and most extensively worked of 
which are situate near the commons of Crnmlin, and at 
Rathgar upon the property of Mr. Osbrey. In proceeding 
westward from Dublin along the banks of the Liffev the 
rock is every where concealed by alluvium, which occurs as a 
series of undulatinj; hills, seldom reaching loO feet in height, 
and composed of layers of sand, and water-worn pebbles of 
calpy limestone. In examining these mounds the debris of 
other rocks ai-e also occasionally found, rolled pebbles, for 
example, of chert, clay slate, gi-'eenstone, and granite. The 
chert is undoubtedly derived from the veins of this substance 
which -we have already noticed as existing in calpe, while the 
balls of granite, clay slate, and greenstone, are as clearly 
traceable to the pi-evailing rocks of the north-western termi- 
nation of the Dublin mountains, and their subordinate beds 
of trap. Ujion reaching Lucau, and turning off by the road 
on the north side of the river which leads by the back of 
Olonel Vcsey's demesne to Lei.^ip, the rock is at length 
found exposed on the face of a high bank which hangs on the 
right baud side over the road, and exhibits appearances of a 
singularly curious and fantastic description. The limestone of 
this district when undisturbed, as in the qnarry at Lucan 
under Mr. Gandon's house, occurs in parallel beds usually 
separated from each other by seams of rotten calpe, dipping 
uniformly at a small angle to the magnetic east north east, 
and bearing north north west and south south east. In the 
bank, howevei-, just spoken of this regularity is entirely 
wanting. The strata of limestone and accompanying calpe 
are thrown into sinuosities -which may be aptly compared to 
those in virtue of which the serpent, without the aid of ex- 
tremities, is nevertheless capable of progression. Of these 
sinuosities, three or four are distinctly visible, and so abrupt 
arc they, that the flexures, if viewed as the areas of incom- 
plete circles, would, in some cases, constitute at least two 
thirds of theu- respective perispheries. A very cursory ia- 
spoction is also sufficient to show that, at the time when these 
contortions were effected, the strata must have been in a soft 
or yielding state, for individual slabs of limestone, forming 
part of the disturbed beds, have themselves an arched outline, 
so as to confoi-m to the general curvature of the strata. 
These singulai' phenomena are not without parallel in other 
parts of Ireland. The limestone in several districts is simi- 
larly waved. But in no place are the undulations more 
remarkable than in the celebrated rock which constitutes the 
basis of the ruins of the cathedral of Cashel. We -will not 
stop here to devise an hypothesis in explanation of these ex- 
traordinary appeai-ances ; hut cannot resist observing, in 
passing, that they would seem to constitute one of many 
diflicuities which beset a theory recently put forward with 
confidence, and supported by much ingenuity and eloquence — 
that all known geological facts admit of being referred to 
existing causes, or such as are now observed to be iu actual 
operation. 

The limestone district, of which we have been speaking, 
is but a portion of the immense field which extends throughout 
the gi-eater part of Ireland, being found in every county 
save Dcrry, Anti-im, and Wicklow, constituting the substra- 
tum of the great valleys, and resting on the rocks of sand- 
stone, schist, conglomerate and trap, which compose the 
mountain chains and insulated hills. The depth of this 
field is no doubt different in different places, but -upon the 
average it may be set down as 200 feet. In some places, 
however, it must be 700 feet at least, as is inferable from the 
ascertained heights of the heads of the Grand and Royal 
Canals above the level of the sea. The dip also of the beds 
is subject to considerable variation, the only general rule 
being tliat the Uniestone always conforms to the position of 
the subjacent rocks. Between, however, the Dodder and 
the Toika, and for some distance to the north of the latter 
river, the bearing of the sti-ata is duo east and west, and 
they dip at an angle of 15° to 20° to the south. Within this 
compass, no metallic veins have been discovered, or at least 
none such are at present worked. 

To complete this sketch of the geology of the vicinity of 
Dublin, it only remains to glance at the structure of Ho-wth, 
the hold promontory which constitutes the northern boundary 
of our spacious and beautiful bay. This hill is in the main 
composed of quartz rock and clayslate ; a stone of an inter- 



mediate character being frequently found interposed between 
them. Tiiese rocks form beds of varying thickness, aad tre- 
qucntly alternate with each other. There are twelve of these 
alternations upon the great scale, and smaller ones almost 
without number. A huge bed of porphyritic greenstone is 
also visible on the southern side, running from the water ediie 
into the heart of tlie hill, and separating at some distance into 
two lesser veins, which gradually diverge from each other. 
On the same side of Howth, or that which looks towards the 
metropolis, other objects of geological interest are also to be 
seen. A bed of dolomite, accompanied by grevish limestone, 
which first appears at a few points to the south of Skerries, 
after dipping beneath the sands of Portmarnock and ^.lala- 
hide, re-up;jisirs ni'ar the harbour of Howth. This same bed, 
sweeping round the base of the promontorv, is next found 
near Sutton, at iti south-western point. Here it is quarried, 
and hence at no distant period it \ras exported to En;j-land, 
where the magncsian earth was extracted from it, and con- 
verted into a scries of v,aluable preparations. The following 
is an outline of the process, by the prosecution of which Dr. 
Henry of Manchester is said'to have realized a splendid for- 
tune: The dolomite, which consists of a mixture of cai-bonate 
of lime and carbonate of magnesia, is broken into fraaments 
of the size of an egg, and burned as usual in a common kiln. 
By this process the carbonic acid or fixed air is expelled, rsnd 
the earths remain. Upon a known weight of these, such a 
quantity of pyroligneous acid is next digested, as is inferred 
from previous experiment to be exactly adequate to the satu- 
ration of the lime. This latter earth, in virtue of its superior 
aihnity, is exclusively taken up, and -washed off in the form of 
acetate of lime ; and the magnesia left behind is converted 
into sulphate or Epsom salt, which is purified hy processes 
well known to the jmictical chemist From the purilied 
Epsom, the carbonate of magnesia is easily thrown do\i-n hy 
the addition of a suitable quantity of an alkaline carbonate, 
and from the carbonate the calcined magnesia is obtained, 
hy the application of the minimum degree of heat neces- 
sary for the expulsion of the carbonic acid. The impure 
acetate of lime, also, formed iu the commencement of the 
process, is a product of considerable value. When subjected 
to a gentle toreefaction so as to destroy the bitumen which 
adheres to it, it yields, when properly treated -with oil of 
vitriol, acetic acid in its purest form, and of any degree of 
strength which the manufacturer may choose. It is in fact 
possible, hy a modification of this process, to procure it so 
strong as to include but 15 percent, of -water, and to congeal, 
■when exposed to a temperature some degrees above the 
melting point of ice. Why should not this process be prac- 
tised in our native city. Or wherefore is it that our most 
valuable minerals become productive only when worked by 
English hands. We will not venture upon supplying any 
response to these inteiTogatories, hut will merely express 
a hope that the period is not far distant, when Irishmen will 
merge party in national objects, and when the bounties 
of Providence shall cease to be marred hy the folly or the 
wickedness of man. 

Before concluding this paper which, we are afraid, has 
already grown to an unreasonable length, -we are anxious to 
state that the Uack oxide of manganese is also found at SuU 
ton, and in the immediate vicinity of the magnesian limestone. 
It has been raised and prepared for sale in considerable quan- 
tity, and sold to the manufacturers of the bleaching salt of 
lime, and of the different other more recently fabricated com- 
pounds, of which chlorine is the active element. A. 

H.WPINES3 OP Chtldren Children tnay teach us one 

blessed, one enviable art — ^the art of bemg easily happy. 
Kind nature has given to them that usefnl power of accom- 
modation to chcumstances, which compensates for many ex- 
ternal disadvantages, and it is only hy injudicious manage- 
ment that it is lost. Give him but a moderate portion of 
food and kuiduess, and the peasant's child is happier than the 
duke's ; free from artificial wants, unsatiated by indulgence, 
all nature ministers to his pleasures ; he can carve out feli- 
city from a bit of hazel twig, or fish for it successfully in a 
puddle. I love to hear the boisterous joy of a troop of rag- 
ged urchins, whose cheap playthings are nothing more than 
mud, snow, sticks, or oystar-shells; or to watch the quiet 
enjoyment of a half-clothed, half--washed fellow of four or 
five years old, who sits with a large rusty knife and a lump 
of bread and bason at his father's door, and might move the 
envy of an alderman. 



